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prime agent in producing new words and new gram-
matical forms, he is so only after his individuality has
been merged in the common action of the family,
tribe or nation to which he belongs. He can do
nothing by himself, and the first impulse to a new
formation in language, though always given by an
individual, is mostly, if not always, given without
premeditation, nay, unconsciously. The individual,
a,s such, is powerless, and the results apparently pro-
duced by him depend on laws beyond his control, and
on the co-operation of all those who form together
with him one class, one body, or one organic whole.

independent of Political History.

There is another objection which we have to con-
sider, and the consideration, of which will again help
us to understand more clearly the real character of
language. It has been said that although language
may not be merely a work of art, it would, neverthe-
less, be impossible to understand the life and growth
of any language without an historical knowledge of
the times in which that language grew up. We ought
to know, it is said, whether a language which is to be
analysed under the microscope of com parati vc grammar,
has been growing up wild, among wild tribes without
a literature, oral or written, in poetry or in prose ; or
whether it has received the cultivation of poets, priests,
and orators, and retained the impress of a classical age.
Again, it is only from the annals of political history
that we can learn whether one language has come in
contact with another, how long this contact has lasted,
which of the two nations stood higher in civilisation,